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CONTEMPORARY ECHOES 



COLONEL WATTERSON'S VIEWS 

From the Louisville Courier-Journal. 

The Courier- Journal need make no apology for the reproduction of 
some pregnant observations of Colonel George Harvey which are taken 
from the June issue of the North Americah Review, of which he is 
the Editor. 

They throw an illuminating flare upon the actual situation. One may 
regard them if he likes as an appeal for the President and the powers 
that be at Washington; but they embody very much more than this. The 
emanations of a mind more intimately advised of the inner sides of English 
and French affairs than any other connected with the press of the country, 
they bring to the task of estimating contemporary men and events, the 
earnest patriotism, robust common sense and singular lucidity of state- 
ment, which distinguish all their author's contributions to current discussion. 
Whether we agree with Colonel Harvey or not, we must respect his extraor- 
dinary prescience and broad, firm grasp. 

Woodrow Wilson has yet to make a second to Abraham Lincoln. He 
derives an advantage, rather than a disadvantage, from the circumstance 
that he comes after. Recalling the injustice done to Lincoln, considerate 
people shrink from visiting the like upon Wilson. 

One story is good till another is told. Lincoln came to the head of 
the State distrusted because of his backwoods education — not to claim too 
much for that — and his unconventional and, as appeared to many, his 
uncouth exterior. Wilson came to the head of the State distrusted — where 
questioned at all — because of unusual intellectual accomplishments. No one 
can deny that he is an exceeding clever man — a very scholar in affairs — a 
gentleman born and bred, who, for example, would not fail deeply to 
impress such statesmen as Balfour and Viviani. Captivating in society 
when he cares to be, he is overfacile with his pen and tongue, equal to the 
highest flights of eloquence, which sometimes nevertheless quite run away 
with him. 

In the matter of expression the close critic might say that thus far, 
along with much of the Lincoln felicity and reach, there is a certain absence 
of the Lincoln wisdom and weight. All may arrive in time. But the 
President would be more than human if the dizzy heights to which fate has 
carried him and the adulation to which he is hourly exposed did not more 
or less affect him. With some men such an experience as his depresses, 
whilst with others it exalts. The wary, firm, triumphant leader steers 
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between the two and finds the level, as Lincoln did, inspired of God and 
chosen of destiny, realizing from the first that justice and truth are the 
bases of beneficent, even of successful, statesmanship. 

There is every reason to believe that Woodrow Wilson has been chosen 
of destiny. God forbid that he be subjected to the harrassment which 
pursued Abraham Lincoln. The country must and will shut its eyes and 
take most things coming from the White House for granted. Yet in these 
initials of war, before we have come to close quarters, reassurance seems 
requisite, and the President cannot err if as far as may be he takes the 
people into his confidence. There must not be a double shuffle, real or 
apparent anywhere, if he can help it. With this qualification we commend 
the admirable observations of the very able, far-seeing Editor of the North 
American Review to general approbation. 

It was George Harvey who more than ten years ago discovered — or 
thought he discovered — great, unusually great, qualities in the young Head 
of the University of Princeton, and, although there came a period of 
obscuration not wholly Harvey's fault, it is creditable alike to the President 
and the Editor that the Editor can see in the President the fulfillment 
of his early forecast. 

Destiny came along and made good. There is never any gainsaying of 
her decrees. Whether Woodrow Wilson has been but the child of fate, 
doing as he was bidden by events, or whether he saw all that was and 
foresaw all that would be, and chose the psychological moment for each 
decision, he finally struck when the iron was hot, struck bravely, sublimely, 
and then and there made himself intellectually and morally the foremost man 
of all the world. 

No man living has his power for good. That he will prove equal to it 
we do not allow ourselves to doubt. We need not liken him to Washington 
or Lincoln. He resembles neither. Yet his opportunity is as great as was 
the opportunity of either Washington or Lincoln. It is with God to say 
how it shall end. But we can conceive only a triumph for him and our 
country — for him and the nations whose leader he has become — for him 
and that glorious principle, for which Washington and Lincoln successfully 
contended, and which he, Wilson, has made his own! 



"FAIR PLAY" AND "WHOLE TRUTH" 

From the Boston Evening Transcript. 

One night not long ago a vessel of the United States Navy sailed under 
sealed orders from an Atlantic port. A considerable number of the crew 
were " blue-jackets " in name only, for they wore the same civilian clothes, 
the same shoes, and the same hats which they had on when they patriotically 
responded to the call of the colors and voluntarily enlisted in the Navy days 
or weeks ago. There were others in the crew who had not been paid for six 
weeks or more, and in that time they were therefore dependent for pocket- 
money either upon loans from their comrades or remittances from home. 
Some of them had enlisted with the expectation and upon the promise that 
their pay would be certain and regular; they had counted upon being 
able to save enough each month to send something home for the support 
of those they left behind. All who buy Liberty Bonds during the two and 
one-half days that remain will help to put a stop to such shortcomings. 
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For the information of the Secretary of the Navy, these facts have not 
been furnished by a " spy " or a " traitor." They are ascertainable by any 
loyal citizen who takes the trouble to go after them. We can see no 
patriotic purpose that will be served by their suppression. On the con- 
trary, experience proves that publicity is a quick aid to alleviation in such 
instances. For example: when our first destroyers arrived on the other 
side, official assurance was given that their crews were made up exclusively 
of picked men. The truth was their crews contained many raw recruits 
" picked up " in the streets of Boston and New York a few days before 
the destroyers sailed. The publication of this fact and the ensuing public 
protest resulted in an order that no more raw recruits be ordered to 
destroyers about to sail on foreign service. For a second example: when 
the next destroyer flotilla started for the other side a call upon the fleet for 
men to fill up the crews was answered, very unpatriotically as it seems, by 
the sending from the battleships of some of the least fit men for destroyer 
service. Publicity of the fact and a resultant protest has forced the assur- 
ance that in future drafts from the fleet for destroyer service in foreign 
waters the best men and not those who can best be spared shall be selected. 

Facts of such a character are not facts to be suppressed ; they are facts 
to be faced and to be corrected. It is a timely appeal that Colonel George 
Harvey makes in the current number of the North American Review: 
" Fair play for the Government; whole truth for the people." Every true 
American will try to respond to it. But the Government need not expect 
favoritism and the people will not be content with half truths. This is not 
the war of the Administration nor of any party nor of any section. It is 
the people's war and the life and health of the humblest lad who enlists in 
it is dearer to the heart of the people than the official reputation of any 
public servant, be he politician or bureaucrat. 



INFORMATION WANTED 

From the Jacksonville Times-Union. 

Congress confidently expects from the President in a few days " a frank 
and clear statement of the objects accomplished during the recent conference 
among representatives of the United States, Great Britain and France." 
We have understood that no explicit engagements were made — that no 
treaty was formulated — that no agreements were made binding the parties 
to other than general co-operation. If anything approaching an agreement 
that would bind the United States were made, of course, it should have 
been submitted to the Senate for approval; it is now understood that Con- 
gress will be asked to approve of a plan followed by Great Britain — a plan 
which puts neutrals on rations fixed by belligerents. The charge is that 
Holland, Denmark and Sweden have been buying food products from 
America to be resold to Germany; Britain claims the right to say we shall 
not sell them a surplus nor shall they buy a surplus — the national ration 
to be fixed in London. If the United States can agree to such assumptions 
of authority we shall be at liberty to inquire what the former protests of 
President Wilson may mean. 

In his address at Arlington, the President said those who preserved the 
Union prepared the weapon that is to establish democracy throughout the 
world; are we not fighting to establish the right of self-government f If 
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another people prefer autocracy or theocracy or oligarchy, shall we deny 
them self-government because we prefer a republic? 

Colonel Harvey in the North American Review for June says, "If 
the United States is to continue a free and independent nation and if 
human liberty is to be secured in the world, we must win the war." He 
says that France cannot do it for she has fought to the limit of endurance — 
Britain cannot do it for she must starve — Russia cannot do it ; therefore, he 
concludes that the United States must fight in Europe to defend her inde- 
pendence! Now this is talk to some purpose — we have become a principal 
in a war three thousand miles away, and even our independence is at stake ! 

But this is not all. To save ourselves must we resign our defense of the 
highway of the sea, must we take back the protests delivered in the face of 
the world — must we consent to inflict on other neutrals the things we pro- 
tested against when they were inflicted on us? Can it be true that while 
we may win a war we must lose the cause for which we began the fight? 
Let us hear further from the pundits in charge of the information bureau. 



PLEASED WITH THE PRESIDENT 

From the Sandusky Star Journal. 

It was James Russell Lowell, famous American man of letters, who 
as editor of the North American Review thus described an " ideal presi- 
dent" years ago: 

" It is by presence of mind in untried emergencies that the native metal 
of a man is tested; it is by the sagacity to see, and the fearless honesty to 
admit, whatever of truth there may be in an adverse opinion, in order more 
convincingly to expose the fallacy that lurks behind it, that a reasoner at 
length gains for his mere statement of a fact the force of argument; it is 
by a wise forecast which allows hostile combinations to go so far as by the 
inevitable reaction to become elements of his own power, that a politician 
proves his genius for state-craft; and especially it is by so gently guiding 
public sentiment that he seems to follow it, by so yielding doubtful points 
that he can be firm without seeming obstinate in essential ones, and thus 
gain the advantages of compromise without the weakness of concession ; by 
so instinctively comprehending the temper and prejudices of a people as 
to make them gradually conscious of the superior wisdom of his freedom 
from temper and prejudice, — it is by qualities such as these that a magis- 
trate shows himself worthy to be chief in a commonwealth of freemen." 

Colonel George Harvey, present editor of the Review, recalls this as 
he comments upon the course that President Wilson has taken. Readers 
will remember that Colonel Harvey has been very caustic in criticism of the 
President, and last fall was a supporter of Mr. Hughes. Now, however, 
he declares that the " Declaration " of Woodrow Wilson " will live in 
history as no less striking in substance and in form than that of Thomas 
Jefferson and quite as far-reaching in consequences to humankind as the 
pronouncement to King John of the barons of England." 

" That is much to say, but not too much," Colonel Harvey continues, 
and we may well believe that he is sincere, for he is hardly given to ex- 
travagance of praise. What follows appears to us a better statement of 
what has been developing, and a clearer justification of the President's 
course, than anything we have yet seen in print: 
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" We ask our readers to reflect upon the constantly changing conditions 
and the swinging back and forth of the pendulum of public opinion during 
the past two and a half years; to recall the lack of personal interest and 
the sense of aloofness which pervaded America during the first few months 
of the war ; to imagine the disastrous consequences which surely would have 
attended for a time our sudden entrance upon the scene of conflict in 
response to a gust of passion; to reckon the enormous gain derived from 
the exercise of unprecedented patience and forbearance; to calculate the 
inestimable practical advantages which have accrued from the great en- 
hancement of our material resources and from the opportunity to profit 
from the mistakes of both the enemy and our allies ; to note the ' gentle 
guiding' of public sentiment into the channels of righteousness for the 
sake of righteousness and the gradual building up in the common conscious- 
ness of a conviction that there was no escape from performance of a duty 
essential to the salvation of the life, liberty and happiness of all mankind; 
to watch the realization at the psychological moment of that ' unity of 
America ' so earnestly besought in the inaugural address ; and then to study 
the results of the President's course, strange though at times it has seemed, 
with heed to Mr. Lowell's penetrative conception of ' a magistrate worthy 
to be chief in a commonwealth of freemen/ and accord both honor and 
praise to the man who was not only chosen and re-ehosen by the people 
but, to our mind, was clearly predestined by God to meet intelligently, 
masterfully and Heaven grant in the end successfully, the greatest emergency 
in the history of the world." 



A DOUBTING KNICKERBOCKER 
From the Albany Knickerbocker Press. 

We fear that our friend and political prophet, Colonel George Harvey, 
has been eating underdone Welsh rarebit again. There is nothing neutral 
about him. He is either appallingly correct or frightfully wrong; you 
either agree with him emphatically or disagree with enthusiasm. Sometimes 
he is right and the people are wrong, but occasionally the rest of the world 
steals a march on him, and the Colonel arouses himself to find that the 
parade has gone by. 

Just now Colonel Harvey has rediscovered Woodrow Wilson. In the 
June number of his North American Review he gives evidence of having 
succumbed to the " man of sorrows " delusion so prevalent last fall. He 
does not mention Lincoln, but he does sob over the staggering burdens 
placed on those frail Woodrovian shoulders. And in view of the acuteness 
of Colonel Harvey's diagnosis of the President not so long ago, this would 
seem to indicate that he is as versatile a publicist as he is a farmer. 

Specifically, Colonel Harvey's particular panacea at this time is a 
war council " to co-ordinate, to perceive, to suggest, to study, to safe- 
guard the life, the health, the perspective and the vision of the leader of 
the nation." 

Once more professing, in all sincerity, our admiration for the intel- 
lectuals of the editor of the Review, we must again have recourse to the 
rarebit as an explanation. The only other solution is that the Colonel is 
hoaxing the public. Certainly, one who knows the President as well as 
he does is aware that the President not only does not require the assistance 
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of the five best minds, or of any five minds, but that he would not accept 
such assistance or any other. This may be said without criticizing the 
President. For good or ill, the power and the responsibility in this crisis 
are certainly his, and there is no prediction more safe than that he will 
not share an atom of either. 

INCORRIGIBLE DESTINY 
From the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 

Colonel George Harvey's latest decision is that he is a picker and pruner 
of great presidents. It was Colonel Harvey who selected Woodrow Wilson 
from the ranks of the average distinguished and held him up to the inspec- 
tion of the country. 

Then there was a long time when Colonel Harvey was emphatically of 
the opinion that his selection Was bad and when he bitterly regretted ever 
having posed as a diviner of destinies. This lugubrious period followed 
Mr. Wilson's decision that the presidency could be obtained only with 
Bryan's support. And Bryan's support, it was learned, was obtainable 
only at the cost of Colonel Harvey's. 

From this moment until after the re-election of the President, Colonel 
Harvey was busily occupied in educating the people of America to the 
proposition that Woodrow Wilson was a mistake and that somebody, any- 
body other than the schoolman, should be elected in 1916. The studied 
expositions of the errors of this President in his relation to the Mexican 
problem, the European problem and to domestic affairs would fill several 
books, and if the welkin failed to ring with deprecations and lamentations 
it was not Colonel Harvey's fault. 

But now all has changed again. Colonel Harvey has red-inked all the 
stuff he wrote and published on the national administration from the dates 
1912 to 1916, inclusive. Again Colonel Harvey is the picker and pruner of 
Presidents. We quote only a portion of the Colonel's monumental sentences. 

Certainly Colonel Harvey should not be denied the credit of originally 
pointing out Mr. Wilson to a people less gifted with vision than himself. 
At the same time it seems rather fortunate that four years of earnest effort 
exerted by Colonel Harvey through the printed pages of a national period- 
ical did not dissuade divine destiny from its original program. 

THE PROBLEM OF IRELAND 

From the London Times, 

We sincerely hope that public opinion is justified in looking for a scheme 
.of Irish settlement within the next few days. Nothing has done so much to 
aggravate the situation heretofore as hesitation on the the part of a British 
Government to act when once the case for action has been admitted. That 
is really the one remaining excuse for the belief, still widely prevalent 
in the United States and elsewhere, that England is " refusing self-govern- 
ment" to Ireland, and keeping her in some mysterious bondage. Almost 
alone among the distinguished Americans who have lately sent us their 
views, Colonel George Harvey, of the North American Review, "has 
grasped the elementary fact that the opposition to Home Rule comes today 
not from the British people or the British Government, but from Ireland 
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herseif." Here in England, no doubt, we know that fact to our cost; but 
it is not going to save us from another failure in statesmanship unless the 
responsibility for settlement is placed honestly and quickly upon Irishmen 
in a scheme which all the world must recognize as reasonable. The longer 
the present state of affairs continues the more difficult it will assuredly 
become. It is not as though we had made up our minds to leave Ireland 
alone till after the war, and were in danger of disturbing a merely negligible, 
if unsatisfactory situation. On the contrary, we have been formally, and 
rightly, committed by the Leader of the House of Commons to a fresh 
attempt at solving the Irish problem. In these circumstances the whole 
case for deliberate postponement falls to the ground. The one real danger 
is that the Government will miss their opportunity for want of a definite 
plan. 

THE COLOR LINE IN EGGS 

From the Buffalo Enquirer. 

Boasting of his prowess as a farmer, Colonel George Harvey says in 
the North American Review : " We also feed the chickens and hunt the 
eggs, always praying that they, like Mark Twain's baby, may prove to be 
white, because white eggs fetch ten cents more a dozen than brown ones. . . . 
We eat the brown ones." 

There is, of course, no good reason why the white egg should sell for a 
higher price than the brown egg. The cost of production is the same. The 
brown has all the nutriment of the white. The only advantage of the 
latter is that its color is more pleasing to some eyes, but that is a matter 
of taste of no practical concern. The color is all in the shell and that is 
the inedible part of the egg. Ten cents a dozen more for white eggs is 
simply a dime more for the hue of the container and is quite as senseless 
as that much more for a gaudy label on a can of beans. 

If, as Colonel Harvey says, white eggs sell ten cents a dozen higher than 
brown eggs, the explanation can be found only in the list of American 
foolishnesses. 

Eggs is eggs. Like all men, they are created equal. There should be no 
color line. The way things go, however, establishing equality would doubt- 
less take the form of boosting brown eggs up to the price of white eggs 
instead of reducing white eggs to the price of the brown. 

DOWN WITH CENSORS 

From the Johnstown Democrat. 

The magazines should be exempted from censorship if for no other 
reason than to permit Colonel Harvey to amuse himself by casting verbal 
javelins at William Jennings Bryan, Amos Pinchot, Josephus Daniels and 
a few other men in public life who irritate the editor of the North 
American Review. Harvey is too old to fight and the fact that the world 
reads what he says and laughs makes him bitter. The literary Colonel is 
very anxious to be taken seriously. He is conscious that he has the only 
really commanding intellect of his generation and actually believes that 
some day he will be able to make both Colonel Roosevelt and Mr. Bryan 
ridiculous by means of a single phrase. It would be a shame to permit a 
censor to stand between him and his manifest destiny. 
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AN OUTSTANDING ISSUE 

From the Indianapolis Times. 

With its May issue the North American Keview publishes its first 
war number. The issue is outstanding, among the flood of contemporary 
war literature, by reason of the high level of interest and permanent value 
which marks its contributions to the discussion of the great problems of 
the hour. Colonel George Harvey, the editor, opens the number with an 
eloquent statement of the ideals which must guide the nation as it takes 
its place in the arena. Under the title, " The Call to Arms," Colonel Harvey 
sets forth, in a vein of patriotic exaltation, the inspiring principles upon 
which the nation has staked its destiny. Colonel Harvey has also a word 
of pungent reproof for those well-meant but excited amateurs who by 
their rash unwisdom would make the nation a laughing stock among our 
allies in Europe. 

INDEED, YES 

From the Pittsburgh Sun. 

Colonel Harvey must appreciate the benefits that come from owning 
one's own magazine and doing one's own editing. 



